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T HAS been very few years since the art of photography be- 
came known, yet to-day it is practiced professionally in nearly 
every country on the globe, and by representatives of more na- 
tions than is generally believed. It has gone beyond the arctic 
regions, and to-day the photographic studio furthest north is on 
the west coast of Greenland. One is established in the settle- 
ment of Godthaab, and there may be others at one or more of the 
flourishing Danish colonies between that and Godhavn on the 
island, though there is none as far north as the last named place. 
But while there may be others above Godthaab, it is not probable, 
and the capital of the southern Inspectorate of Greenland has in 
all likelihood the honor. 

Greenland has so long been looked upon by the great mass of 
civilized humanity as a place where for the whole year snow and 
ice covers everything, and where eternal and bitter cold prevails, 
that the very idea that there should be a settlement on any part 
of it large enough to sustain or even encourage a professional 
photographer to set up a studio, is likely to be received with 
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some symptoms of disbelief. But wonderful and incredible as 
this may seem, it is nevertheless a fact, and it is even a more re- 
markable feature that the man who has entered into this profes- 
sional venture is a native, otherwise known as an Eskimo. 

Godthaab is perhaps the only settlement in Greenland in which 
this undertaking could be carried out with even the faintest 
shadow of success, thus the writer’s emphatic expression of belief 
that no photographer will be found plying his calling beyond. 
Beautifully situated on a small level plain, surrounded on all 
sides, save that fronting the sea, by high rocks, it has, not count- 
ing the Moravian colony a little more than a mile away, nearly 
one hundred dwellings, and between three or four hundred resi- 
dents. These last include, besides the Eskimos, about twenty or 
twenty-five whites, natives of Denmark, and officials in Green- 
land of that country, their wives and children, The village has 
a large church, a more than ordinarily extensive general store, a 
small brewery, and, in addition to the photograph gallery which 
forms the chief topic of this article,a monthly newspaper with 
a really good circulation. This newspaper is edited and “ set 
up” by the same Eskimo who has the photographic gallery, and 
between the two the enterprising “ huskie,”—as the native Green- 
landers are sometimes called—manages to eke out quite a com- 
fortable living for hiniself, wife and children. 

After the fashion of the South Greenland Eskimos who are 
under the benign dominion of Denmark, this Eskimo photogra- 
pher is a Christian. He has also, in common with his native 
brethren in similar situation, discarded his native name and taken 
one of Danish origin, and he is now known as F. Moller. 

In build, complexion, and facial outlines Mr. Moller is a typi- 
cal South Greenland Eskimo, but even a cursory glance at his 
face shows him to be far above his brethren in intelligence. In 
place of the heavy and rather sullen expression, shrewdness, 
brightness, and good nature are visible in every lineament. His 
eyes shine with intelligence and kindliness, while his every move- 
ment shows him to be far above his race in mental ability. 

It is the policy of the Danish officials in Greenland to note 


the peculiarities of the natives under their care and to encourage 
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any talent which they seem to possess. Quickly grasping the 
intellectual powers of Mr. Moller, while he was yet a young man, 
they first taught him to set type for a little magazine which they 
were conducting, and little by littie gave him control of it. Then 
they sent to Denmark for a camera, and when it arrived, the 
Governor of Godthaab taught the young man photography from 
such technical and elementary works as were at his disposal in 
that far-off clime. The instrument when it was received was 
neither of the newest pattern nor the best of the kind in the 
market, but it answered the purpose,and young Moller soon 
knew as much of the trade as his preceptors could teach him 
themselves, and by constant practice he has become exceedingly 
proficient, and now in his middle age turns out work which would 
be creditable to some of the well-known professionals in civilized 
lands. For several years he used wet plates, but in the last few 
years an occasional vessel brings him dry plates from Copenha- 
gen, almost sufficient for his annual needs. 

As may be expected Mr. Moller in prosecuting his work as a 
photographer’is confronted with difficulties which would dis- 
hearten one of his guild in the civilized world. On account of 
the shortness of the season of daylight, his out-door work is 
necessarily restricted to a few months, indeed we almost might 
say toa few weeks, and even this period is perceptibly shortened 
by the heavy fogs which visit the shores of South Greenland dur- 
ing the summer months with exasperating frequency, yet that 
branch of his work is the chief source of his income. From the 
appearance of daylight in the spring, to its partial close in Aug- 
ust, he is hard at work photographing the wonderful scenery of 
that wild and ice-bound region, and the prints when finished and 
mounted are sent to Denmark for sale. 

Of course all his photographic supplies come from the foster- 
mother country, and the cards on which the pictures are mounted 
are neatly printed in gold letters in Copenhagen, with the name 
of the subject in the Danish and Eskimos languages, according 
to orders sent beforehand by this South )Greegland Eskimos 
photographer. . 
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The difficulties Mr. Moller labors under in his out-door work 
are nothing to those with which he is encountered in-doors. His 
studio would be sufficient to drive the humblest professional 
photographer in America crazy with despair, and make the man 
who carts his gallery about the country on wheels, esteem his 
dark and operating rooms palatial apartments in comparison. An 
apartment in his dwelling is his only operating room, and to ob- 
tain the proper lights certain windows must be shaded,—for he 
has no skylight or shadow screens. His accessories consist of a 
large unbleached muslin sheet hung against the wall and forms 
his only studio background, unadorned in any way—as like as not 
taken for the nonce from his good wife’s bed, when the customer 
appeared. Upon such an occasion, the muslin curtain is hastily 
hung up as a background, and maybe another for a side effect, 
the large old fashioned camera focused, a good time exposure 
given, and in course of time a picture produced of which the 
artist had no need to be ashamed. When the light is not strong 
enough to make the exposure indoors, the patron is posed and 
photographed outside the building, the whitewashed wall of the 
house forming the background. 

As may be seen by a reproduced photograph, Mr. Moller is no 
longer a tyro in his business,—the work is clearly and artistically 
Danish lady, the talented wife of the Governor of Godthaab, 
both of whom made the days spent by the writer in the latter's 


done. The subject of our frontispiece is not an Eskimo but a 


bailiwick ones of the keenest pleasure. Ordinarily the lady 
dresses with taste in European clothing, but occasionally dons 
the attire of the female natives of South Greenland, and on one 
occasion her husband, to whom her odd dress, only made her 
the more fascinating, insisted that she be photographed that way, 
and asa mark of special favor presented several of the members 
of the expedition with a copy. 


Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin.—Commencing with the 
new year this fublication is changed from a semi-monthly to a monthly 
publication. The same editorial staff appears on the title; the only 
change noted being the color of the cover. 








A Practical Flash Lamp. 


A PRACTICAL FLASH LAMP. 


,LASH-LIGHT portraiture has never been popular in the 
studio, and for the production of pictures by artificial light 

the electric has been largely employed. True, in some parts of 
Europe, costly flash light batteries have been used, notably by 
Schirm, but the results have hardly justified the outlay and the 
trouble. The ordinary flash-light apparatus has been altogether 


inadequate tothe requirements of the professional photographer, 
and in this country, at least, to mention flash-light portraiture as 
something really practical was to invite derisive comment. 


But in the Williams flash-light apparatus a means is at hand 
whereby results even superior to ordinary skylight work may be 
obtained We have in our possession a group of eleven babies, 
made with this apparatus. No trace of any movement is ap- 
parent, and, in fact, it would be impossible to obtain by any 
other method a picture even approximating it. Another wonder- 
ful photograph is that of one of Hagenbeek’s lions. This is 
probably the-best and largest picture of a lion ever made. Other 
25 x 30 groups are simply marvelous examples of flash-light 
photography. 

The Williams flash-light apparatus is shown in the accompany- 
ing cut. Six pipes project at right angles from each side of an 
upright tube, the pipes being a foot apart. In each pipe holes 
are bored at intervals ofa foot. These are the gas jets. Behind 
each jet is a pan to carry the powder, a couple of wires stretched 
over each pan serving to distribute the powder. Pure magne- 
sium powder is not used, but some easily inflammable material, 
preferably Biitz-pulver. The whole apparatus is supported on a 
tripod, stability being insured by cross pieces from leg to leg. 
By pressure on a rubber bulb a spring is released, which, actua- 
ting a metal rod, throws each powder pan upwards and forwards, 
ejecting the powder over the gas flames. The same pressure re- 
leases the lens shutter so that flash and exposure are simultaneous. 

For gallery use an arrangement is made for using ordinary gas, 
For outside work, family groups at their homes, school groups. 
interiors, and the like, a small gasoline generator is supplied. 
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The light from the gas jets is considerable, and the eye becomes 
accustomed to a fairly strong light before the flash is made. 
The whole apparatus, boxed, weighs about 30 pounds, and packs 
into a case 5 feet long and 6 inches square. 





SARONY. 


Study with Williams’ Flash Machine and Blitz-Pulver. 
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A gauged loader, with which the pans may be rapidly loaded 
with a known quantity of the Blitz-pulver, accompanies each 
machine, In the half-tone illustration the general arrangement 


of the subject, lamp and camera is shown. Many of the princi- 
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THE WILLIAMS’ BLITZ-PULVER FLASH MACHINE. 


pal photographers in this country have purchased these machines, 


and we look forward to a line of studio work, both original and 
unequaled. 


The half-tone of Sarony opposite is an example of 
the possibilities of this machine. Such perfection is indeed 
rarely excelled under the skylight—Anthony’s Bulletin. 
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DOUBLE AND SINGLE LANTERNS. 
EDMUND SITRLING. 


Awe rER in a recent issue of one of the photographic jour- 
“ “nals, in commenting upon the growing favor in which single 
lanterns were being held, remarked that this was as it should be; 
but the dissolving lantern was originally made to mystify and 
astonish the spectators, and now that everybody understood per- 
fectly the manner in which one picture was made to appear as the 
preceding one gradually disappeared, there was no longer the 
charm of mystery ; but as single lanterns give pictures just as large 
and brilliant as the double, therefore the double lanterns have seen 
their best day. This is not intended to be a quotation; in fact, 
it probably is a summation of the mental impression made by 
several recent comments on the subject, but is given as an exam- 
ple of a current opinion which seems to the present writer to 
only partly state the real truth about the matter. 

It is no doubt true that the dissolving lantern (and the double 
or triple can only properly be so-called) is often used when there 
is no real necessity for it, and that ludicrous effects often result 
from the projection in this way of a miscellaneous collection of 
slides, in which there is neither uniformity of style, shape, or 
subject. At the same time there are many occasions, other than 
those in which “ effects” are sought to be produced, when the 
double form of lantern cannot be displaced. 

Every lanternist, whether he be amateur or professional, will 
recognize the many advantages of the single lantern. It costs 
less, and is much easier to operate. From the standpoint of the 
manufacturer, many persons also will use a single lantern in 
preference to a double, because of the fancied difficulties in the 
manipulation of the latter kind, and therefore in a business sense 
the growing popularity of single lanterns is a cause of satisfac- 
tion. The place for the single lantern is in the home circle ; for 
club use, where its sole purpose is to test slides, and where the 
niceties of lantern service are neither looked for nor needed ; and 
in that large class of modest entertainments where portability 
and economy are elements which form a controlling factor. 
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The double lantern, in the opinion of the writer, forms the 
only proper method of showing slides in those cases where it is 
important to divert the attention of an audience from the means 
employed to the results ; and where the pictures shown upon the 
screen are merely an adjunct to the work of the lecturer, not the 
sole end of the entertainment. It has been pointed out by many 
writers on lantern topics that the ideal to be reached in lantern 
projection is to place the views on the screen so smoothly and 
perfectly that the audience will} in a sense, forget there is such a 
thing as a lantern in the hall, and be left undisturbed in the enjoy- 
ment of views and lectures. This result,the writer believes, can- 
not be had with the use of a single lantern. 

Like many other controverted points of this sort, the question 
resolves itself into one of opinion and taste. It cannot be denied 
that the public demands the dissolving method for the higher 
class of lantern lectures. They have been educated up to this 
point, and will be satisfied with nothing else. Try to imagine a 
Stoddard lecture given with a single lantern, the pictures pushed 
across the screen, or changed in intervals of total darkness! The 
pleasure and popularity of the entertainment depends much more 
than most persons think upon the way in which the mechanical 
end of the business is managed. People have grown to expect 
dissolving views, mot because they are mystified, not because this 
is merely a relic of the days when they were, but because it is 
the most effective and least disagreeable method of presenting a 
succession of lantern pictures. There may be, doubtless are, 
persons to whom the dissolving effect is painful, but there are 
many more to whom it is the least objectionable method employed. 
What are the alternatives? A variety of contrivances by which 
the slide is either pushed aside by the next succeeding one, or 
by which the change is made in either total darkness or while 
the slide is thrown out of focus ;—all clumsy makeshifts in com- 
parison with a well-managed, quick dissolving effect. 

The difficulties of operating a double lantern are too often ex- 
aggerated. Very few people do it well, but whatever is worth 
trying at all is worth mastering. Understand thoroughly the 
working of a single lantern, and there is little more to learn about 
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two. There is more work, of course; but with the additional 
labor comes the added satisfaction of doing the work in a more 
finished style. If you are able to use a pair of lanterns smoothly 
and quietly, you have added to your accomplishments as a 
“ lanternist,” that which will give great pleasure to your friends, 
and perhaps profit to yourself. 


THE EQUALIZATION OF STRONG CONTRASTS IN 
NEGATIVES. 
JULIUS F. SACHSE. 


N the almost numberless photographic text books and “ annuals” 
much space is devoted to the intensification of weak and the 
reduction of too strong negatives. Here we have formule and 
directions varied enough to confuse even a scientific expert of an 
amateur photographic society. 

Conditions frequently arise, especially in photographing inte- 
riors where, while the windows are an impenetrable mass of halation, 
the detail in the shadows is almost clear glass. The operator 
holds up his negative to the light before he consigns it to the ash- 
barrel, and naturally thinks, Why can’t I reduce this density 
where the windows are, and intensify the rest of the interior? 

If he reads the photographic periodicals, he will know that 
many methods for local reduction and intensification have been 
tried, formulated and published, but none of which gave practical 
results, except in the hands of scientific experts, and even then 
were by no means infallible in every case. 

As a result of this condition of affairs, the remark is often made, 
even if only jocosely, “ Why can’t we have some solution, that 
we could just pour over the plate, and which would at the same 
time reduce the dense parts and strengthen the shadows.” 

The average photographic worker would answer this query 
with the opinion that this object will be attained about the time 
when the Lippman process of photography in natural colors is an 
accomplished fact. 
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Strange as it may seem, the equalization of strong contrasts in 
negatives is not an impossibility, thanks to Dr. J. M. Eder of 
Vienna, who, over ten years ago, formulated a suggestion by 
which the desideratum could be obtained. 

The reason why this process is not more universally practiced, 
is the fact that it requires careful judgment, combined with prac- 
tical photo-chemical experience. 

The process is as follows : 

After the negative is thoroughly fixed and well-washed it is to 
be soaked in a solution of 


Potassium bichromate : , : I part 
Hydrochloric acid , , . 3 parts 
Alum , , 5 parts 
Water , . 100 parts 


until the film is thoroughly bleached through to the back, the 
negative is then to be thoroughly washed in an upright rack in 
running water for two hours, after which the bleached plate is to 
be redeveloped with the ferrous oxolate developer. 


A. Neutral oxalate potassium . 2 parts 
Distilled water. : :, . 8 parts 

acidulate with oxalic acid. 

B. Proto sulphate of iron cryst ; I part 
Distilled water ' ' ' . 3parts 
Sulphuric acid , a few drops. 

C. Bromide potassium : ‘ ‘ . I part 
Distilled water ; . 10 parts 

D. Hyposulphite of sodium : ' 2 parts 
Distilled water . . 20 parts 

for use 
A, , : ' : ‘ i 250 c.c.m, 
B, ; : ; : 50 c.c.m, 
Mix immediately before use, then add 
G. ' ; , : ; ‘ 40 minims 
D, : ; ; ‘ : : 16 minims. 


This redevelopment is the most important part of the process, 
as the development must be carried only on until the details in 
the shadows are fully developed, and not until the high lights are 
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developed through the glass, as in the latter case, no improve- 
ment will be secured. 

As soon as the details in the shadows and half tones are de- 
veloped, the plate must be carefully washed under the tap and 
refixed. 

The theory of this method being that there still remains some 
undeveloped chlorate of silver at the back of the dense parts of 
the negative, when the development is checked, it is the fixing 
out of this chloride which softens the dense portion of the nega- 
tive, while the shadows are intensified at the same time. 

The latter improvement can be still further increased by sub- 
jecting the shadow part of the bleached and washed plate toa 
short exposure to daylight prior to redevelopment. Otherwise, 
the whole of the process must be done in a non-actinic light 


A Perplexed Photographer.—Ever since little Ruth Cleveland 
arrived at the age of vaccination, baptismal sanctification and photo- 
graphy, usually concurrent periods, the leading photographers of the 
country have had ambitions to try their cameras on the little bunch of 
humanity, who was the first to make her enfree into life at the White 
House, Washington. Whenever she appeared in public, a whole bat- 
tery of kodaks were awaiting an opportune moment for a ‘‘ snap shot.’’ 
Mrs. Cleveland has wanted a good picture by Mr. Rockwood, whose 
speciality is children, and long ago promised him, through Mrs. La- 
mont, that he should have the opportunity. 

Feeling that ‘‘ hope long deferred maketh the heart sick,’’ Mr. 
Rockwood recently reminded Mrs, Lamont of her promise. Mrs. La- 
mont replied: ‘I’ve keptmy promise, and you personally but un- 
knowingly posed little Ruth, made quite a number of excellent nega- 
tives, and the family are delighted. A woman has outwitted you! ’”’ 

Mr. Rockwood has the satisfaction of knowing that among hun- 
dreds of children whom he photographed in October and November 
is one of little Ruth Cleveland. But the negatives are under the in- 
violable pledge of ‘‘ private pictures,’’ and would not be published if 
he knew which was the portrait of the little one in whom so many 
thousands are interested. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE WORLD'S 
FAIR.* 


HORACE HERBERT . MARKLEY. 


HOTOGRAPHY in Fairyland! The most fantastic dream 

of the ardent amateur who has longed for the ideal and un- 
attainable, could not be more fascinating in its complexity, its 
variety and its picturesqueness than the reality. It may be said 
with certainty of the amateur photographer who visited the 
World’s Fair, that he was as little prepared for the surprise that 
was in store for him, as would have been an individual of a by- 
gone age suddenly introduced to this wonderful nineteenth cen- 
tury. He had read and heard by word of mouth, potent de- 
scriptions of the marvelous beauties that would greet his eye, 
and he yearned for the time when it would be possible to stroll 
about in this land of enchantment and picture its marvels with 
the aid of the camera; but when he came to look upon it, he 
was moved and affected, and felt that descriptions failed because 


the vision was one that, in its magnificence, was beyond the scope 
of words, and presented a severe task for him to record pictori- 
ally with anything like justice. Thus, unfortunately for the 
camerist, forewarning could not forearm him, and the first 
glimpse of this modef®h fairyland, though an elevating and in- 
spiring one, was nevertheless, a shock, a jar to his artistic 
sensibilities. 


Within the compass of almost two square miles there was 
spread before him with imposing grandeur the achievement of 
the master minds of the age, glorifying man’s handiwork and 
attesting his progress. Here were assembled all the nations of 
the earth, their customs and their costumes. The resources of 
each country ; its trades, arts and sciences; the material and the 
religious character of the peoples; all were here for him to study 
—and to photograph. Up and down the broad avenues, and in 
and out of the massive structures, there elbowed and surged day 
by day, and night after night mid glitter and glare, the most cos- 
mopolitan throng that could possibly be gathered anywhere ; the 


* From Cosmopolitan for December, 1893. 
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high and the low, rich and poor, civilized and savage—all the 
countries of the earth centralized here and their peoples mingling 
with harmony and accord! Verily, said the camerist to himself, 
this is a World's Fair! But what can I do? What shall I take? 
It is all so splendid, impressive, huge, overpowering ! 

When the first dazzling effect was over the camerist proceded 
to use his camera, or tried to, for none ever fully attained a 
realizing sense of the conditions that surrounded him. Ask whom 
you may, he will tell you candidly, his photographic work was, 
in a degree, aimless. The scene was all too comprehensive for 
him to grasp it in its entirety; there was no beginning or ending 
with anything like definition; he was perplexed and lacked 
clear, guiding thought and method in his pursuit. Perhaps he 
had traveled over England and the Continent, and had possibly 
traversed even the dangerous and less accessible parts of the 
world, without feeling a tremor of fear as to his ability to photo- 
graph it all with ease, as well. He had ascended precipitous 
mountains, descended the craters of burning volcanoes, gone 
into the very bowels of the earth, and made flash-light pictures, 
without ever experiencing other than the merely technical diffi- 
culties. But here was the whole world, within a few hours 
walking, actual and startling in its myriad realisms, and he went 
about much as does a child with some new bauble, fond, yet fear- 
ful, and doubting whether it is really his to have and to enjoy. 
When he returned home and began development, and saw the 
result of his work, as each picture called to mind the wonderland 
through which he had passed, then and not till then, did he ap- 
preciate the misdirection of his efforts. To such as have been 
able to return and profit by such a first experience, is due the 
most creditable work that has been done. 

Two of the most fortunate amateurs are Messrs. T. A. and 
C. G. Hine, of the Newark Camera Club. Together they have 
made several hundred negatives,and covered the field from first 
to last. There are but few better known than these gentlemen, 
and their reputation extends wherever a photographic lantern 
slide is sent; and so careful are they in their work that anything 
exhibited under their joint signature always receives the highest 
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praise, and often prize, if any is to be awarded. The peculiarity 
and characteristic quality of their work is seen in.the night 
scenes they made at the Fair. One entitled “ Administration 
Building, Illuminated,” and another “The Basin, Illuminated,” 
are beyond doubt two of the most wonderfully clever and artistic 
pictures of all the millions that have been made there during the 
season. The Messers. Hine are not the first to make night pic- 
tures, but they are perhaps the only ones to obtain such gems. 
They vividly recall the splendor and brilliancy of the scene to 
any one who has looked upon it, and to such as have not, they 
at least awaken the imagination to an insight of the weird and 
dazzling power of the night illumination upon the grounds, where 
every building was outlined with light, and every dome, and 
arch, and angle had its contour drawn in bright lines of living 
flame. The extent of this electric illumination will be under- 
stood when it is said that figures grouped about the buildings are 
distinctly seen in the photograph. These pictures were both 
made from the top of the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Build- 
ing. Another-excellent picture, novel in its effect, is “ Twilight, 
across Wooded Island,” lending to the subject just a sufficiency 
of the dark and somber shades of falling night, tinged with the 
high-lights of the setting sun. “ Looking South from the Horti- 
cultural Building,” and the studies of statuary, particularly the 
eight groups representing the elements—earth, air, fire and water 
—controlled and uncontrolled, are very fine. “Electricity,” 
“ Aerial,” “ Steam,” and “ Marine” groups about the Transporta- 
tion building, are similar symbolic studies. 

This is all admirable work, when you recognize that it was 
done with a hand camera of four by five inches, or less, in size. 
There are two principal ways of using the dry plate. One is the 
instaneous or “ snap-shot,” to which the amateur was restricted, 
the other is by means of camera and tripod, giving a longer, or 
what is called “time” exposure. The latter is the only way to 
get the best effects of light and shade, and had it been allowable 
to take even a five by eight camera and tripod into the grounds 
—which would not have been unreasonable—much more perfect 
work would have been attained. 
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Still, notwithstanding the obstacles that beset him, it is to the 
amateur photographer that will be due the highest and most 
artistic treatment of the Fair. To be sure, none will have done 
it thoroughly, but each will possess odd gems of undoubted 
merit. There are various very good reasons for this. One will 
be found, I think, in the fact that so many amateurs are men and 
women of means and leisure; often of a professional and artistic 
temperament, possessing keen judgment in matters pertaining to 
art, who follow photography with the same enthusiasm and 
earnestness that the artist wields his brush or the sculptor his 
mallet and chisel. Again, it may well be claimed that the ama- 
teur is much more familiar, by common practice, with the use of 
the hand camera than is the so-called professional. I shall not 
discuss the unfortunate regulations that hampered the amateur in 
his attempt to photograph the Fair, but it may not be amiss to 
briefly consider what specific relation photography had to the 
exposition, and what benefits were likely to accrue to the art 
from the opportunities offored for its best and most unrestricted use. 

The time when it was regarded as a mere pastime has gone— 
never to return—and it is now conceded to rank as an art, whose 
pursuit is elevating and refining. It creates, develops and brings 
into requisition every latent instinct of the zsthetic sense; starts 
the emotions, awakens thought, quickens perception. There 
could be no higher education, surely, in the school of life than 
that which fell to the boy of today, when, with camera in hand, 
he visited this wonderful Fair, to return laden with the fruit of 
his judgment in the selection and treatment of the most marvel- 
ous combinations of landscape and architecture, and the most 
unique and varied groupings of foreign and native sight-seers, 
that were ever assembled in one place. 

It is almost astounding to learn that two of the largest photo- 
graphic firms should establish themselves upon the grounds and 
rent cameras ata given price per day, to gratify the desire for 
picture-making! Think of the thousands who had, perhaps 


never handled a camera before ; but here they were briefly trans- 
planted to wonderland, and they availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to carry away a few mementoes. The dry plate and the 
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simplification of the process made this possible. The extent to 
which the camera has been improved in the last few years, ren- 
ders it quite feasible for the person of inexperience to take one in 
his hands, ready loaded, and, with slight instructions, to secure a 
fair percentage of good pictures. It would be a difficult task to 
estimate the number of new workers in the field of amateur pho- 
tography due to this great Fair. Of those who thus took the 
first steps in art on so auspicious an occasion, is it not more than 
probable that very many will persevere ? 

The love of pictures is civilizing. From the very earliest days 
of history the advancement of man is marked pictorially; from 
the rude drawings of the savage and the barbarian, that were 
used to record thought and events long before the alphabet was 
known, and by the degrees of perfection attained in the graphic 
arts, one can trace the progress and the epochal culmination of 
the civilization of a nation. There is an innate desire in all peo- 
ple to possess pictures or to make them, or both. It would be 
hard to say why, but perhaps it is that pictures bear the same re- 
lation outwardly to our natures that memory does to our inner 
consciousness. 

After all nature has made the most wonderful provision for the 
production of pictures. In that first and most perfect of lenses, 
the eye, and that subtle sensitive medium, the brain, which not 
only records visible objects, but sound and even thought from 
its hidden and mysterious source, do we not find that the wisest 
and most beneficent gift of that one Power, that is life diffused in 
nature, has been the perfection of picture-recording apparatus ? 
Conceding, then, that the admiration for pictures is innate, we 
must also acknowledge that the more acute, cultivated and truth- 
ful the action of these brain-photographs become, the nearer will 
the mind approach the ideal, and the closer this approach, the 
clearer and keener will become the perception, the appreciation 
and the judgment of the beautiful. 

Pictures are a universal language, and appeal to all, regardless 
of tongue. The ideals of art may differ with each nation, yet the 
eye and brain will all alike receive and recognize the symmetry 
of form, the harmony of arrangement, and the effect of light and 
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shade, in some degree. Pictures of this World’s Fair will be as 
thoroughly understood in Japan or India as here in the States. 
An illustration of the extensiveness of photography and the influ- 
ence it will exert may be drawn from the statement that many 
amateurs from Australia, China, and other distant countries have 
spent days at the Fair, making pictures. Further take into ac- 
count that the number made by each camerist varied from one to 
three hundred, and one may realize the amount of work done 
and the great good that must result from so general a practice of 
this art. Millions could not attend the Fair during the short 
season of its duration—yet it will be an insignificant minority in 
all countries who will not, at one time or another, have seen it 
photographically, not alone through the individual display of 
each camerist, but through the lantern slide interchange. So 
closely are the clubs and societies in communication throughout 
the world, that they form an entire circuit, and thus thousands 
of pictures are constantly in circulation. Many sets of pictures 
of the White City will journey through the States, the British 
Isles, across the Continent, China, India, Japan, Australia, and 
back again to the States. Such an all-pervading influence must 
work incalculable benefits. 

Verily, it was the camerist’s paradise. Here he could never 
tire of wandering, day after day, amid a maze of pietorial effects. 
Subjects of infinite variety presented themselves at every turn. 
Vistas of unequaled charm attracted him—here the Lagoon, wind- 
ing along, its banks lined with great stone embankments, white 
and gleaming, and here and there the arched bridge, and high 
above, on either hand, massive fagade and arch and colonnade 
mirrored their gay decorations in the glassy pools, where ever 
and anon the ancient gondola and the modern launch glided to 
and fro. Again, the long avenues, whose broad walks were lined 
with flower-beds and trees from all parts of the world, were thronged 
with moving life, while the vast buildings, continued far as the 
eye could see, and blended in the distance in an indistinct, uncer- 
tain line with the clouds upon the horizon, hung like a fringe 


upon the design of the foreground. 
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Not only the unusual and exquisite effect of these perspectives 
impressed him, however, but also the superb architectural de- 
signs of the buildings, and the skillfully executed entrances, 
about which the groupings of statuary, each symbolical of man’s 
advancement, were elaborately placed. To obtain good pictures 
of some of these groups, was most difficult, and some of the more 
careful and enthusiastic amateurs actually carried a step-ladder 
as well as a camera about the grounds, and when such subjects 
presented themselves as were out of the angle of their lens while 
walking, they climbed their ladders in order to get on a line with 
the object to be depicted. Truly, ambitious earnestness 
prompted that. 

Mr Alfred P. Schoen and Mr. Frank C. Elgar, of the Society 
of Amateur Photographers of New York, made some excellent 
work, the former, however, carrying off the palm for World’s Fair 
pictures. His “State Avenue” is a wonderfully clear-cut per- 
spective; and a mere trifle, “ Interior of Peristyle,” is still a very 
clever thing, for there is no other subject, I think, of the many I 
have seen, that-shows the magnitude of the buildings better than 
this picture. “A Swimming Match,” “ Bridge of Arch,” and 
many similar bits of the grounds are quite thoughtfully taken. 

Mr. Paul Sala and Mr. S. D. Plumb, of the Newark (N. J.) 
Camera Club, have done some very artistic work. The “ Center 
of Macmonnies Fountain,” by the former, is a beautiful piece of 
work for a hand camera. Mr. D. Berger Young, of the Society 
of Amateur Photographers, has a large number of very fine views. 

There was one thing in favor of good results, and that is there 
was plenty of light. Good white light is a prime requisite in ob- 
taining a photograph, and most amateurs did not avail themselves 
of the very sunny days, but waited until an overcast and cloudy 
day appeared. This was advantageous in more ways than one; 
first, it took away the glare and lent a softer shading to the pic- 
ture, giving less contrast and greater beanty of detail, for the 
buildings being in most instances so white the reflections were 
very strong: further, the effect of clouds in the sky added much 
to the artistic value of either land or water views. 
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It might be remarked here that there is one phase of photog- 
raphy that is in a sense deplorable. It has been increasing to an 
unwarranted extent during the past two years,and it is to be 
hoped for its own good that its growth will not continue. I refer 
to the lantern slide exchanges and interchange. This idea of 
making a lantern slide of every subject that is taken has beyond 
doubt militated against the more careful production of print pho- 
tographs. Its tendency has been to destroy that study of com- 
position and light and shade which should ever be a ruling one 
with the amateur who would make of photography an art, pure 
and simple. Many, who at one time devoted a great deal of 
thought and time to the production of a single good negative, 
that as a print should yield a perfect picture, have fallen into the 
careless and haphazard way of taking anything and everything 
that presents itself, and after development, if it is not entirely 
good, content themselves with getting a good lantern slide out 
of it, either by reducing or enlarging a fraction of the original. 
This is to be deprecated. It is not art; it is not photography. 
The elements of a good picture are merely accidental. Had it 
not been for this predominating thought of the majority of ama- 
teurs who visited the Fair, even better results might have been 
attained, and the regret would not have been so universal that 
never again, in the time of any living to-day, would it be possible 
to look upon so grand and fertile a photographic subject — 7he 
Cosmopolitan for December. 


Hydrogen peroxide, owing to its oxidizing action, has been sug- 
gested by P. Krohl as an antidote for hydrocyanic (prussic acid). It is 
said to form with it a harmless compound known as oxanide, and dogs 
and cats which had received what would ordinarily have proved a fatal 
dose, recovered perfectly by prompt application of the hydrogen per- 
oxide. The extreme rapidity of action which is so marked a charac- 
teristic of hydrocyanic acid poisoning would seem to offer serious 
difficulties to the successful employment of almost any antidote, how- 
ever, and extreme care should be taken in handling it or any of its 
salts, potassium cyanide being the one most frequently employed in 
photography. 
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HYDROXYL-MONOHYDRIDE. 
J. FOCUS SNAPPSCHOTTE. 

() F late there have been no reports of the doings of the Tur- 
keytown Hypo Club, as that organization following 
the example of the Camera Club has ceased to furnish a 
copy of its proceedings to the local paper, taking the 
ground that by the publication of their proceedings outsiders 
virtually reaped the results of the members’ labors, and stood 
upon an equal footing with those who pay towards the club’s 
support, and bear the heat and burden of the day,—a state of 
affairs which, according to the argument of the officers, is not 
only unjust, but interferes with the usefulness of the society. 
This was especially the case since a scientific committee had been 
organized to experiment, and search out new formulas and com- 

binations for development. 
At the mid-winter meeting, however, held shortly after the 


advent of the new year, the ubiquitous reporter was among the 
number present, and with the usual perverseness of the craft, he 
took down a full report of the proceedings, and published it in 
the Zurkeytown Weekly Chuckle, from which the following inter- 
esting items are gathered: 


After the usual routine business, a report was read by Prof. 
Gobler, president of the scientific committee, upon the latest con- 
tribution to scientific photography. 

Prof. Gobler, in his usual pleasing and voluble style, stated 
that the latest contribution of importance to scientific photogra- 
phy, as usual came from England, where his friend, the distin- 
guished photographic worker, Dr. Burton Coxe, M.D., F.R.GS., 
of the Brondesburg Camera Club, had been successfully experi- 
menting with hydroxyl-monohydride in development, which was 
a great step in advance of anything thus far attained. 

The professor further stated that he enjoyed the personal 
acquaintance with Dr. Burton Coxe during his late sojourn abread 
when he had spent considerable time with that eminent scientist ; 
further that he had seen plates developed by Dr. Coxe with the 
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new agent, and found superior even to any developed with 
amidol. 

He had not brought any of the salt with him, as Dr. Coxe had 
not then perfected his formula, but he had written. to a leading 
photo-chemist in London for several ounces, and he now expected 
it by every steamer. Since his return he had thus far received 
no direct report from Dr. Coxe, but from the English paper, 
Photography, he \earns that the experiments were crowned with 
success, and that from what he knew of Dr. Coxe he would say 
the perfect developer had been found. The report from London 
states : 

“ Dr. Burton Coxe, who was received with applause, said he had 
lately been experimenting on the lines of Col. Waterhouse, with 
the addition to the developer of various little-known substances, 
and if he had nothing revolutionary to tell them as to the results, 
he had certainly had some interesting experiences to relate. Per- 
haps the most promising effects had been produced by the addi- 
tion of hydroxyl-monohydride in varying proportions. He found 
that a large addition had a decided slowing action, but in moder- 
ate quantities its action was very beneficial, especially in enabling 
the developers to flow freely, and he should now be very sorry 
to develop a plate without it. 

“ Perhaps the best way to employ it was to use it to make up 
the stock solution of pyrogallic acid with the addition of sul- 
phite. 

“It might be produced by treating anhydrous hydroxy] with 
nascent hydrogen, the reaction at a high temperature being very 
energetic, and the result being the pure compound. 

“The commercial article was frequently contaminated with 
chlorine or carbonic acid in combination with some of the cal- 
cium salts. It should be used freshly prepared, as if kept it 
underwent decomposition with the liberation of ammonia. 

“He passed round a number of negatives developed by it, and 
which were much admired.” 

Mr. Dropshutter here asked the professor as to the nature of 
the new agent. 
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Prof. Gobler stated as a scientific man he was perfectly con- 
versant with the hydroxyl-monohydride ; it partook somewhat of 
the nature of eikonogen, para-amidophenol, hydrochlorate, and 
others, being a result of the dry distillation of the amido- 
naphthaline group of derivatives with the thio-carbonides of 
sulpho-amyl, and it would doubtless be put on the market in the 
shape of a white powder easily soluble in water. He would fur- 
ther state that so far as the keeping qualities are concerned he 


thought that the addition of a small percentage of meta-bisulphite 


would act as a preservative, as was the case with eikonogen. 

Dr. Oxalate asked the professor’s opinion of combining the 
new hydroxyl-monohydride with the ordinary iron developer for 
lantern slides and bromide paper. 

Prof. Gobler stated that chemically no combination between 
the two elements could take place. From the nature of the 
hydroxyl-monohydride, it would be similar to the addition of the 
least trace of bi-sublimed gallic acid; it would result in ink. 

Mr. Scribbler here asked whether there was not some mistake 
about the professor’s description of the new agent, as to his mind 
the hydroxyl-monohydride was a liquid, and never was known to 
exist in the shape of white crystals, except when kept for some 
time in an exceedingly low temperature. 

Prof. Gobler, addressing the chair, stated that he knew per- 
fectly well what he was talking about; that he had seen the 
crystals when on his late visit to Dr. Coxe at Brondesburg. 
Further, that there should be a by-law passed preventing any 
ordinary member from contradicting or interrupting the president 
of the scientific committee when he was instructing the society 
at large. 

Mr. Scribbler here stated that he neither desired to contradict 
nor interrupt the learned speaker, but if he was not mistaken 
hydroxyl-monohydride had been used by himself as well as all 
other members of the Turkeytown Hypo Club ever since they 
had taken up amateur photography, and that while he agreed in 
every respect with Dr. Burton Coxe, he begged leave to differ 
with Prof. Gobler. In fact the whole matter was nothing but a 
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huge practical joke on an English photographic paper, whose 
specialty is society reports. 

As a matter of fact the high-sounding chemical term hydroxyl- 
monohydride is nothing more or less than a technical synonym 
for common water. There is no doubt but that Dr. Burton Coxe, 
M.D., F.R.G.S., uses it; so do Prof. Gobler and all other mem- 
bers of the Turkeytown Hypo Club. 

Prof. Gobler here stated that, granting that what the member 
said was true, he would ask for a special meeting of the board of 
censors to také action on Mr. Scribbler’s unphotographic conduct 
in not informing the scientific committee of the matter before it 
was brought before the meeting. 

After passing a vote of thanks to Prof. Gobler for his instruc- 
tive report, the meeting adjourned. 


On Picture-Hanging.—The one thing which is unforgivable in 
hanging pictures is to ‘‘string’’ them along the walls in a line. Their 
loneliness is pitiable. Next to that crime is the one of arranging ex- 
actly symmetrical groups, suggestive of nothing so much as a lesson in 
geometry. Group pictures, group them gracefully, but don’t, when 
one has succeeded in making a graceful bunch on one side of the fire- 
place, reproduce it exactly on the other side. 

According to one who speaks with the emphasis of authority, deli- 
cately framed water-colors are the only proper things for the drawing- 
room, magnificent oils for the library and hall, and etchings and 
engravings for the dining-room, Meantime, those who do as they 
please will continue to hang their etchings, water-colors, and oils ex- 
actly where they will gain most pleasure from them, taking care only 
not to place side by side ridiculously inharmonious things. 

The smaller the picture or the more full of detail, the nearer the 
level of the eye it should be hung. Sometimes two parallel wires are 
brought straight up to separate hooks on the picture moulding, but 
generally the old-fashioned angle of wire is made. Gold and silver 
wires are generally used, but it is said that small steel and iron chains 
are to be used this winter for hanging dark-framed engravings and 
etchings. Some of the daintier pictures, instead of being hung from 
the moulding, have wires stretched tight across the back, and are 
caught invisibly on small screws, 
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JUDGING LANTERN SLIDES AT EXHIBITIONS. 


AT a meeting held recently, at which Mr. Andrew Pringle and 
* “some other well-known judges at photographic exhibitions 
were among those present, the wise resolution was passed that no 
awards should be made in relation to lantern-slides without pro- 
jecting images of them upon the screen, the decisions to depend 
upon the appearance of the projections. With a colorless slide, 
presenting nothing but pure black and white, this may not be so 
necessary; but when color comes into play it is exceedingly 
necessary. For instance, the more delicate purples which make 
some slides look exceedingly beautiful by daylight, are quite lost 
when projected by a light rich in yellow rays, such as that from 
an oil lamp; and with the limelight the result is not much better, 
that light, despite its brilliance, being poor in true violet rays. 
The electric light does most justice to this class of slide; the 
magnesium light also would be good were it practically available. 
The question ought further to have been decided by the judges, 
whether the particular light for use with which the slides were 
intended should not be used in the judging. For instance, in the 
course of some experimental researches in relation to the obtain- 
ing of images of different colors with photographic transparencies, 
a person known to us has obtained rich tones by one method, in 
which it has not yet been possible to avoid a pale primrose stain 
over the whole slide, something to the eye like that presented by 
photographs taken by the primuline process. The tinge is such 
that with an oil light it would scarcely be perceptible, if at all, 
yet it would add to the warm appearance of the imaga on the 
screen, but with the limelight would probably be recognized as 
yellow. 

There is another point to be considered—namely, that as pur- 
ple images when projected upon the screen by ordinary lights 
appear to be of some other color, it is impossible to tell by in- 
spection of such slides in daylight exactly what that color will be. 
In some cases it is rich, in others it is poor. ‘The new plan of 
judging will be a boon to disappointed competitors, because in 
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daylight they can point out to their friends their own slides, and 
how much better they look than those which have taken prizes. 
This raises the further problem—lIs it judicious to place lantern- 
slides on public view by daylight at exhibitions, in those cases in 
which the awards bear relation to the colors of the slides as seen 
upon the screen ? 


An Odd Optical Ilusion.—Curious things are sometimes devel- 
oped by double reflections in the presence of plenty of glass to keep 
up the reflection. ‘This is what a woman saw a few days ago as she sat 
in her car in the Grand Centra] Station in New York waiting for the 
train to pull out: 

On the left of her train, and very close to it, was a second train. 
The seats of her own car had the usual plush cushions, and those in 
the other were bright blue. At the right of the observer, and in the 
same car, sata young woman lounging carelessiy back and reading a 
magazine. The observer looked out through the window on her left 
into the corresponding car of the othertrain. There was also a young 
woman lolling back on the blue plush cushions and reading a maga- 
zine. A moment before the seat had been empty. 

The observer was struck by the resemblance between this young 
woman and the one at her right. She looked across her own car. It 
was the same young person, but the one in her car was actual; the 
one in the other was the reflection. Yet, the reflected figure sat, not 
in a red plush seat as the former did, but on the actual blue plush seat 
with which that car was furnished. Yet, the figure seemed perfectly 
solid, and no glimpse of the blue plush was seen where the shadow 
body touched the seat. 

As the curious observer looked two men came into the empty car 
and seated themselves in the very seat occupied by the half-reclining 
figure. The first man slid over toward the window without disturb- 
ing the reflection. The second one sat down squarely where the girl 
was sitting, and here was the strange part of it. The figure showed no 
signs of disappearing, and there was then presented the figure of the 
young girl leaning back and calmly reading with a man sitting solidly 
on her lap and leaning forward. 


And the reflected figure of the girl was just as clear and distinct as 
the real figure of the man. Below the seat both the real and unreal 
were greatly mixed. It was a confused mingling of trouser cloth and 
skirtcloth. ‘The two bodies seemed actually occupying the same space. 
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AN OPTICAL DISPLAY AT THE EXHIBITION. 


NE of the most notable exhibits at the World’s Fair was that 

of the Gundlach Optical Company, of Rochester, N. Y., 
a company which ranks among the leading manufacturers of 
optical instruments of the world. Three awards were made 
to this company for the excellence of their goods. The 
business had a very modest start about ten years ago, with 
the optical work of Mr. Ernst Gundlach as a basis. From 
Mr. Gundlach the firm took its name, and he is still connected 
with it as consulting optician, while the firm proper consists 
of Henry H. Turner, John Zellweger, and John C. Reich. 
Microscopic objectives were the first articles manufactured, but 
the firm was brought into especial prominence by the superb line 
of photographic lenses which they originated and placed on the 
market. These lenses are of peculiar construction, and are pro- 
tected by letters patent. They are so constructed as to eliminate 
to a great degree the defects which are inherent in all photogra- 
phic lenses. In addition to this, they are so constructed that 
either the front or back combination can be used as a separate 
objective, and a longer focus thus obtained than the combined ob- 
jective gives. In this way lengths of focus can be secured vary- 
ing as 2: 3,and4. A year or two ago the firm added the manu- 
facture of portable telescopes and microscope stands to their 
business, and at orice took a prominent place in both these lines. 
In the microscope department they received two awards, being 
the only firm in this country to receive any awards in this line. 
The microscopes embrace a wide range of instruments, and are 
all made on the most approved models and with the greatest at- 
tention to detail and excellence of workmanship. The portable 


telescopes are also receiving deserved recognition, as they are of 
the highest optical excellence, and mechanically have many aew 
features for portable instruments. They are made in size from 


/ 


2% inches aperture up. Many are in use in various parts of 
this country, while the company is preparing to fill a European 
order. 
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One of the unique parts of the exhibic is the fine display of 
Mangin mirrors, such as are used in the great marine search light 
projectors. This firm is the only manufacturer of these mirrors 
in America. The mirrors vary in size from 30 to 75 centimeters, 
and one requires some knowledge of the technique of the glass 
business to fully appreciate the great difficulties encountered in 
their manufacture, The exhibit as a whole was a most complete 
and satisfactory one.—Sctentific American. 


THE COLOR SENSATIONS. 

JHILE keeping the possibilities of fresh progress and the 
further development of theories under strict attention we 

must not forget or lose sight of those courses of reasoning by 
which the data we regard as fixed starting points for investi- 
gations have themselves been arrived at. Everyone knows that 
the color sense is threefold. But it will be worth while to 
indicate, and in due course explain more fully, how this conclu- 
sion has been most directly reached. Of course there are 
recorded experiments on isolated cases of red, violet, or green 
blindness which are of a convincing character; but, unfortu- 
nately, these rare conditions of experiment are open to |so 
few that we must not rely upon them, we must return to 
characteristics of the normal eye for satisfactory proof as to 
the triplex nature of vision. One of the first things that 
forces itself upon the attention is that every tone in the scale of 
color sensation is graduated into that which precedes and follows 
it. Green passes by insensible steps into yellow, this into red, 
purple, violet, blue, and so back into green again. This can be 
represented by assigning to the different hues or tones positions 
at points in a continuous curved line. Suppose then that the 
color diagram is so arranged that every color-compound lies at a 
point on the disc corresponding to the “ centre of gravity ” of 
its elements. Thus every compound of two colors lies in a 
straight line joining those two colors, and at distances from each 
of them which are inversely proportional to the extent to which 
they each enter into the mixture. Whiteness, which involves 
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the combination of all colors, will constitute a point of reference 
in the diagram, which might lie at, or near to its centre. But as 
a matter of fact the colors are not symmetrically disposed around 
this point of reference. In order that the law of the diagram 
may be obeyed it is found that the outline of maximum satura- 
tion or purity must conform nearly to the shape of a rectilinear 
triangle, of which the somewhat rounded apices are colored with 
pure violet, green, and red. It is on this fact that the assump- 
tion as to the nature of color vision is founded, which, is so 
amply supported and confirmed by experiments upon the mix- 
ture of spectral colors. 


It is well known that there are many totally different mixtures 
of colors as to which it is impossible to draw any distinctions 
from their «/timate effects upon the eye; but since the rate of in- 
crease of the retinal luminosity with the time becomes slightly 
different as the physical nature of the light is changed, it seems 
quite possible, that the differences between visually equ‘valent 


color-mixtures might be discovered in the ratios of photo-action 
in each case, tinder successive graduated exposures. And as to 
the important question what is the relationship between the peri- 
odicity of light-waves and that of the molecular vibrations to 
which they give rise, and by which their activity is rendered 
manifest—as to whether the rate of light-responsive molecular 
vibrations in the retina (or on photographic surfaces) is constant 
for all colors of light, or is of more than one period \ike a chain 
pendulum, and variable, therefore, in its character according to 
the frequency or color of the light-waves by which it is excited— 
information might possibly be obtained by experiment with 
momentary exposures, determining whether the ratio between, 
say, the visual effect of a ray of light represented in color by a 
point to one side of the apex of one of the curves of color sensa- 
tion and the effect induced (also in a momentary exposure as’ used 
by Abney) by a similar ray of double intensity, is the same with 
or different from the ratio, similarly obtained when for the ray of 
double intensity is substituted one normally (7.e. with an appre- 
ciable exposure) equivalent thereto, but composed of distinct 
rays, differing from one another in frequency.— Zhe Optician. 
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PATENTS ON BACKGROUNDS. 

N the October issue of 7he Pointer the attention of the fraternity 

was called to the fact that an effort was being made by the 
owner of a background patent to protect what he calls his rights. 
In this article it was said that, if any of the craft were 
notified “to settle,’ we would advise them to communicate 
with us before giving up any money, etc. 

We desire to explain that we did not purpose giving legal ad- 
vice to applicants, but would cheerfully explain to them just 
where they stand in the matter; legal advice is hardly necessary, 
for, as far as we know, there zs no patent on continuous scenic back- 
grounds in existence. 

The only patent in existence on continous backgrounds that 
we know of was issued February 3d, 1861, for “ 1st—A photo- 
graphic background consisting of a strip or sheet zwzthout pictorial 
ornamentation, said sheet being curved forward at the base, and 
extending so far forward from the background as to form a floor- 
ground upon which the subject may stand, whereby a finished 
picture may be produced in which there is no meeting line be- 
tween the background and the floorground, substantially as 
specified. 

“ 2d.—The within described photographic background, consist- 
ing of a suspended flexible sheet wthout pictorial ornamentation, 
said sheet being curved forward at the base and extending so far 
in advance as to form a floorground upon which the subject may 
stand, substantially as specified. 

“ 3d.—The within described photographic background, consist- 
ing of a flexible sheet suspended from a bar at its upper end, and 
having a surplus portion wound upon a roller at the lower end, 
so that it can be readily extended to form a floorground, project- 
ing to a greater or less extent in advance of the hanging portion 
or background, substantially as specified.” 

The above three claims were allowed, but it will be noticed 
that the patent is ona sheet wéfhout pictorial ornamentation ; 
thus, all backgrounds with any scenic, clouded or other Arctorial 
effect are not infringements. 
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We are told that eight years before the issue of this patent 
there was in practical use a continous scenic background, hung 
at the top to a horizontal bar, and extending on to the floor six 
feet ; at the bottom end was attached a roller on which the floor- 
ground was rolled, and placed on the feet of the background 
carrier when out of use; also, that several years before the appli- 
cation for this patent was made there was in use a plain, flexible 
sheet, ‘wthout pictorial ornamentation, a simple piece of cheese 
cloth, the top fastened to the top of a background frame; the 
bottom of this sheet was extended forward several feet on the floor 
for the subject to stand on, thus making a plain continuous 
background. 


The continuous background was, therefore, no new thing when 
the application for this patent was made. The patent authorities 
at Washington, of course, were not aware of these points; they 


allow the patent because they have no records of such inventions 
in the Patent Office. It is an easy matter to get a patent, but 
quite another thing to prove that it will hold. 


Discovery of the Telescope.—<As in many cases of discovery, 
that of the telescope appears to have been the result of a playful acci- 
dent. Several stories are told about it, but they are all similar. The 
one most generally accepted tells how, about the year 1590, just 303 
years ago, the children of Zachariah Jansen, a spectacle maker, resid- 
ing at Middleburgh, in Holland, were playing one day in their father’s 
workship, and observed that when they held between their fingers two 
spectacle glasses, one some distance from the other, and looked through 
them at the weather-cock on the church it seemed inverted, but very 
much nearer to them and greatly increased in size. Their father, when 
his attention was called, saw that one of the glasses was convex and 
the other concave. He made experiments, and ended by fixing such 
glasses in wooden tubes a few inches long and selling them for curios- 
ities. Another account tells us how one Lipperscheim discovered the 
telescope in a similar manner. Descartes, however, a contemporary, 
gives the credit to James Metius, a glass-cutter in Holland, whose 
brother, a professor of mathematics and a maker of burning glasses 
and mirrors, hit upon the discovery in the same’ way that Jansen's 
children are said to have done. 
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THE AMERICAN LANTERN SLIDE INTERCHANGE. 


JOLLOWING is a list of the Societies comprising the Ameri- 
can Lantern Slide Interchange for the season of 1893-94, to- 

gether with the Director representing each in the organization : 
Society of Amateur Photographers of New York: 

F. C. Beach, 361 Broadway, New York. 
The Photographic Society of Philadelphia : 

W. H. Rau, 1324 Chestnut St. Phila. 
Orange Camera Club: 

J. L. Yatman, 333 Maine St. Orange, N. J. 
Newark Camera Club: 

F. G. Agens, 10 Academy St. Newark, N. J. 
Schuylkill Camera Club: 

B. S. Simonds, Pottsville, Penna. 
Photographic Club of Baltimore City : 

H. D. Williar, g Camden St. Baltimore, Md. 
Cincinnati Camera Club: 

T. B. Collier, 230 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New Orleans Camera Club: 

E. M. Haskell, 207 Louisiana Ave., New Orleans, La. 
California Camera Club: 

J. W. Duffy, 811 Market St. San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis Camera Club: 

W. H. Wilcox, 3872 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Minneapolis Camera Club: 

A. L. Eidemiller, 300 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Lantern Slide Club : 

W. A. Morse, 20 Kemper Place, Chicago, III. 
Detroit Lantern Club: 

Chas. C. Hindeman, 76 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Buffalo Camera Club : 

H. H. Boyce, 372 Hudson St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Syracuse Camera Club: 

Will H. Olmsted, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Albany Camera Club: 

M. H. Rochester, care Embossing Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Portland Camera Club: 

W. C. King, 480% Congress St. Portland, Me. 
Harvard Camera Club: 

W. L. Olmsted, Jr., B. Wadsworth House, Cambridge, Mass. 








Ligyptian Fhotography. 


EGYPTIAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


S far back as March 1891 we published in the JouRNAL, in 
commenting on some amateur photographic claims, that 
“we should not even be startled if some fine morning the daily 
papers would teem with accounts of the discovery of some ancient 
tomb, say in the vicinity of Thebes, dating back to the twelfth 
dynasty (2300 B.C.), wherein, besides the sarcophagus of some 
Amenemha of old, among the mummified Ibis and Sacred Cats, 
were found an amateur photographic outfit, with roll-holder and 
flexible films complete, together with papyrus containing speci- 
men prints of the Sacred Lotus taken by Blitz-Pulver.” 

Little did we think when we wrote the above that it would so 
soon become a reality. The following paragraph lately appeared 
in a London paper : 

“A CAMERA AND LEns.—An iron box to which was attached a 
questionable looking glass object was, it is reported, discovered 
during some digging operations among the ruined temples of 
Upper Egypt. The articles were eventually pronounced to be a 
camera and lens, so there is hope that one of these days we may 
come across photographs of Cleopatra, some of the Pharaohs and 
other celebrities of antiquity. It is hard to imagine the Ptolemys 
dropping in at the photographer’s and sitting for their likenesses, 
especially as none of the photographs can be found, but we can 
do harder things than that if we try.” 

So far so good, but it is apparent at a glance that the editor of 
Invention, the paper from whence we take this clipping, is neither 
a photographer nor Egyptologist, or he might have informed us 
of the reason why no photographs have thus far been found. He 
should have told us that in that early day of scientific develop- 
ment an albumenized papyrus was used for the prints, which 
were known as the Ammon-Ra-type, and that from the peculiar 
spongy nature of the support, and the character of the Nile water, 
it was impossible to eliminate the hypo properly after fixing. 

As this is the age of discoveries perhaps the next mail will 
advise us that a roll of hieroglyphics have been discovered in the 
Museum of Cairo stating that Osiris, Thoth and Rhampsinit have 
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opened a new Ammon-Ra-type gallery in Thebes near the Isis 
Temple, where cabinets may be obtained for three shekels per 
dozen, and a crayon enlargement in a gold frame thrown in free 


to each customer—club tickets taken at face value.—J. F. S. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SHODDY. 


T is very difficult to understand, and it seems almost impossible 
to counteract, the present universal desire for cheapness in all 
matters photographic ; and, curiously enough, it is often those 
who have no need to economize in this way who are the greatest 
sinners. It is olny charitable to suppose that the fault is partly 
due to ignorance. With many beginners, a lens is a lens; and, 
because A., who is an optician in the true sense of the word, 
and has established a name of world-wide fame by his work, 
charges three times as much as B., who imports goods from 
France or Germany that have the same outward appearance, the 
former is looked upon askance — he is clearly bent on overcharg- 
ing his customers. Nor is it only the lens maker who suffers 
from this mania for shoddy. Camera makers whose names have 
been before the photographic world for a couple of generations 
or more, whose splendidly made goods defy the ravages of time 
and climate, have too much reason to complain of the same ten- 
dency. They are confronted with the producer of apparatus 
which looks to the untrained eye as well made as their own, but 
which in point of fact cannot be compared with it — except in 
the matter of price. A leaky camera or dark slide, an unlucky 
fall, will, perhaps, some day demonstrate in a very unpleasant 
way the true value of the cheap article. But it zs cheap; and 
shoddy covers a multitude of sins. 

Cheap portraiture is another feature of present-day photogra- 
phy, and it is here again that competition is the active power at 
work in bringing down prices. And we fear that there is little 
hope of recovery in the immediate futnre. The tendency just 
now is to add fresh recruits to an already over-stocked army. 
The various technical schools have taken up photography as one 


of the more popular subjects; and while, on the one hand, we 
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may feel satisfaction that future professors of art will know a 
little more of its chemistry than did the last generation, that 
satisfaction is alloyed with the conviction that these schools are 
attracting young men to a business which is apparently so 
pleasant and easy to learn, but which has no room for new 
comers, and which will not, we fear, guarantee some of them 
mere bread and butter. Can we hope for the recovery of prices 
under such conditions? In a few years’ time photographic 
assistants with credentials from these schools will be as common 
as blackberries in September. A photographer will be able to 
pick up an operator as easily as a merchant can get a clerk, and 
at about the same wage. This operator will be able to do every- 
thing, from posing a sitter to pencilling out his freckles. One 
thing only will be found wanting in him, and that is the artistic 
feeling which cannot be taught in schools. The public will 
gradually be educated into appreciating pictures which bear its 
impress, and will no longer be content with mere likenesses. 
It is in this direction that we must hope for future progress. 
Photographic shoddy is at present in the ascendant, but it will 
not always be so.—VPhoto (London) News. 


Photographing Meteors.—During the meteoric shower of 
August last preparations were made for the first time to sec ure photo- 
graphs of meteors. A few had been accidentally secured from time to 
time, but no systematic attempt had before been made to bring pho- 
tography to the aid of this branch of astronomy. Two stations were 
established—one at Yale College Observatory, and the other at the 
private observatory of Mr. J. E. Lewis, at Ansonia, Conn., some ten 
miles away. Exposures were made during two nights, but, the shower 
being very meagre this year, the meteors were mostly too faint to be 
photographed. Several were caught, however,—sufficient to show the 
practicability of the method. The displacement of the same meteor’s 
track against the background of stars amounted to six degrees in the 
two photographs. This affords a means of computing with accuracy 
the height of the meteors from the earth’s surface. The photograph 
also gives, with much accuracy, several details interesting to meteoric 
observers,—the points of appearance and disappearance, the length of 
the path, and other features. 
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Photographic Hints and Formule. 


Blitz-Pulver Caution.—Information has been received that un- 
scrupulous parties are again attempting to impose various aluminium 
and magnesium flash°compounds of an unknown and perhaps danger- 
ous nature, under various alluring names, upon both professional and 
amateur photographers, under the pretence that the mixture was either 
the same or superior to the well-known actinic flash-light known as 
blitz-pulver,"charging in some cases even more than the genuine article 
can be bought at. 

This has been especially the case since the increased demand for 
blitz-pulver subsequent to the introduction of the Williams’ flash-light 
apparatus, and the beautiful results obtained by its use. 

In view of the numerous accidents and sad loss of life that have 
resulted from the indiscriminate use of these cheap and dangerous 
flash compounds, photographers are again cautioned to give them a 
wide berth, and only make use of the genuine blitz-pulver where 
flash effects are necessary, or pure magnesium powder where the sub- 
jects are still-life only. 


Java.— Mr. Gambier Bolton, of London, who is on a photographic 
tour with the Duke of Newcastle, writes that Java is a lovely island, 
and he advises camera men to go there after visiting Japan, as it is 
quite unexplored photographically. 


Removal of Pyro Stains.—These stains are really more difficult 
of removal than silver from woven fabrics, und quite as difficult with 
the fingers. For the latter, perhaps the best plan is to well wash or 
rub together with dilute acid, tartaric, oxalic, acetic, etc., and then to 
well rinse under the tap. If the latter precaution be omitted, the 
stains will reappear when the hands are washed with soap. For linen, 
etc., the dye is too much fixed for this treatment, and other methods 
have recently been under discussion in our contemporary, the English 
Mechanic. The following method is one of those recommended : 
Immerse the fabric in a saturated solution of oxalic acid, and leave it to 
steep for some littletime. Next place the material, now impregnated 
with the acid solution, in a ten per cent. solution of bleaching powder 
(so-called ‘‘ chloride of lime’’) till the stain disappears, and finally 
well wash in clear water. A little rubbing facilitates'the;removal of the 
stains. Another correspondent describes a simpler method, which he 
states to be superior. It consists of the use of a one-solution, made 
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by boiling together in water bleaching powder and carbonate of soda. 
—The British Journal of Photography. 


Thermometrical Degrees.—The Chemical News in a recent 
issue gives the following easy rule for converting thermometrical 
degrees, viz. : 

To reduce Centigrade to Fahrenheit. Rule: Double the number 
and substract one-tenth of the result. 

To reduce Fahrenheit to Centigrade. Increase the number by its 
ninth part and halve the result. 

The necessary subtraction or addition of 32 at the proper stage is 
performed as usual. 


To Silver-plate Aluminium.—Immerse the aluminium in a 
bath of 
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Heat to 400 degrees, then wash and plate by any of the usual methods. 
—Photographe. 


Hesekiel’s new printing-out platinum paper is endorsed in the 
strongest manner by Dr. Adolph Miethe, the well-known photographic 
expert of Germany. 


Turpentine as an Accelerator.—Two correspondents of the 
Revue de Photographie state that a few drops of oil of turpentine added 
to the usual hydrochinone developer acts as an exceedingly active 
accelerator, and one which gives remarkable density. 


The Photographic Studio.—Make it as attractive as possible— 
look to your specimens displayed against the wall and in the showcase, 
do not spare the broom and duster, best burn old style accessories, 
when standing around they only damage your prestige, insist on em- 
ployees always being neat and tidy, keep all things scrupulously clean, 
be polite and pleasant. Courtesy to a patron costs nothing and 
always pays. 


Bind your magazine, no matter which you subscribe to. 


The Best Polish for Lenses.—A hornet’s nest is said to be the 
best polisher in the world for glass lenses. But you want to do your 
polishing when the hornet is not around to help you. For what shall 
it profita man if he polish a thousand glass lenses in one day and one 
hornet catch him at it? 
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Metol.—On account of the many notices of the poisonous nature 
of metol the English trade for this chemical have issued a circular in 
which they state that metol in solution will not attack the hands of the 
operator, except when he omits to carefully wash his hands during and 
after use. Operators whose hands are easily irritated, by reason of 
their very delicate skin, should, before using the solution, first grease 
the hands with lanoline or vaseline, then rub them dry again to pre- 
vent any itching or other irritation. There is no doubt that any de- 
veloper in solution will attack the skin if carelessly handled. On this 
point pyrogallic acid is by far the most poisonous chemical we know 
of, and is used at present, in spite of this, to a very large extent with- 
out rubber finger-stalls. Also that metol attacks the skin in very 
exceptional cases only, and where it is very delicate; this attack is 
usually produced through washing insufficiently. ‘This is borne out 
by the few cases that have been mentioned during the last twelve 
months, during which time this developer has been in the market in 
this country. On the Continent no cases have been brought under the 
notice of the manufacturer. 


Mountants for Aristotypes.—4. Filla long-necked bottle with 
shellac ; then pour on enough alcohol to cover, and place in a water 
bath and let it dissolve. 

When cold this solution should have a consistency like vaselin. 

B. Dissolve 1 part mastix in 2 parts chloroform. Mix 
Ma ota a ke a Re Se oe ee ee ee eee 
Je ee a ee a ee ee 

For use, thin down with alcohol. 

The print is laid on a glass plate face down ; the mountant is then 
applied to the print with a small brush, after which the mount is laid 
on the print and turned face up, and carefully pressed on the mount 
with acloth. Any mountant which is squeezed out on the sides is re- 
moved with alcohol.—BAudletin de la Societe Francaise. 


A Photo Emulsion.—Mr. G. J. Junk, photographish, of 84 
Steglitzerstrasse, Berlin, has devised a light sensitive mixture, suitable 
for the treatment of artist’s canvass, silk, etc. It consists essentially 
of a thin gelatine emulsion mixed with a solution of arrow-root in 


water. 


“Say what you please—give me Metol.” 


Samples of 
G, Gennert, 


New York. 
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Our Contemporaries.—Notwithstanding the great depression in 
commercial and financial circles, through which the country has 
passed, we are glad to state that no serious disaster has overtaken any 
of the photographic periodicals in either Europe or America. ‘There 
are a few changes noted, and advice reaches us of a new venture in 
England and Germany respectively, both of which are represented to 
be of the highest literary and scientific order. 

With the advent of the new year all of our exchanges arrived 
promptly as usual, looking trim and prosperous,—a sign that they are 
more or less well supported. As we have stated over and over again 
that the prosperous photographer can always find time to study up the 
current literature of photography, post himself on what is going on 
elsewhere, and thus keep fully abreast of the times. 

It is only the poor or good enough photographer, who is always 
running behind, that never has any time to read a_ photographic 
periodical. 

Our advice to all who wish to succeed in their vocation is to keep 
abreast with the discoveries and improvements of the day; to be able 
to do this subscribe to at least two of the magazines printed in the 
English language. 

Almost without exception they are conducted by men of exper- 
ience and scientific training,—men who labor for the good of the craft 
at large. 


The St. Louis and Canadian Photographer sends out a 
gala number for the new year. It is embellished with two aristotypes 
and several full-page half-tones, in addition to illustrations printed in 
the text. We extend fraternal congratulations to our western brother 
for the get-up of this banner number. The journal is ably edited, and 


conducted with judgment and independence. 


Wilson’s Photographic Magazine now enters upon its thirty- 
first volume. The editorial veteran, Dr. Edward L. Wilson, still holds 
the helm, and seems to lose none of his vigor with increasing years, 
The number for the new year is fully up to the high standard for 
which this magazine has always been noted. 

The Journal of the Camera Club (London) is now sold to the 


general public. 


z 
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The Canadian Photographic Journal sends out a double 
number for December. ‘The issue is printed on fine coated paper with 
numerous half-tone illustrations. Henceforth the Canadian Journal 
will commence its new volume with the January number. 


Camera Club of Vienna now issues a monthly periodical of its 
own, under the editorship of Prof. F. Schiffner. It is known as the 
Wiener-Photographische Blatter. 


Das Atelier des Photographen is the title of a new photo- 
graphic magazine, published by Wilhelm Knapp, of Halle a.S. The 
editor is Dr. Adolph Miethe, who for years edited the Wochendlatt. 
The new candidate for public favor is issued monthly, with weekly 
supplements under the title of Phofographische Chronik. ‘The text of 
the Afedier is well illustrated with process cuts. A magnificent por- 
trait study by Schaarwachter, of Berlin, in photogravure by Meisen- 
bach, Riffarth & Co., is sent out as an art supplement to the initial 
number. 


The Photographische Rundschau, which has for some years 
been the organ for the Vienna Camera Club, has now ceased to. be the 
official organ of that organization, and appears this month with Dr, 
Neuhass ‘as editor-in-chief, 


The Photogram.—A new monthly under above title is to be 
issued in London. The promoters are H. S, Ward, C. W. Ward, and 
W.E. Ward. The venture according to the prospectus is to be floated 
on what is known as the ‘‘ Debenture’’ plan. 750 Debentures at one 
pound each, which are supposed to pay twenty per cent. per annum. 
We understand that a number of the shares are reserved for foreign in- 
vestors. The promoters expect at the start to issue an edition of 5000 
copies. The first number of this new English monthly has reached us, 
it is well printed and copiously illustrated. We wish the editors and 
promoters success in their new venture. 


The Wochenblatt.—This old friend from Berlin comes to us 
since the advent of the new year, under anew management. The 
new editor, J. Gaedicke, is one of the best known photo-chemists in 
Germany, and will be assisted in his editorial labors by an able corps 
of assistants, all of whom are men well known in the various branches 
of practical photography. 


A Lesson With a Moral.—Everyone has heard of Crandall’s 
toys. They have for many years been the delight and the standby of 
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every nursery. The inventor of these toys, Mr. Benjamin Crandall, 
has taken out rro patents on the various ingenious and useful toys he 
has invented. Yet he was compelled to make an assignment on last 
Wednesday, and this is the main cause to which he assigns his misfor- 
tune: ‘‘I madea mistake in not advertising my change of location. 
If I had used printer’s ink I would not have had to suspend.’’ This 
is a most significant confession. Here is a man manufacturing articles 
that find their way into almost every household, but who nevertheless 
went to financial ruin because he thought his popularity was so secure 
that he could do without the printer. His case points a very big moral. 


Business and Trade.—The Photographic Review of Reviews in 
summing up the situation for the past year states that business and 
trade was much the same as in 1892, only worse. It must be admitted 
that 1893 was a bad year for professional and trader alike. Let us 
hope 1894 will be an improvement. So say we all. 


Society Proceedings.— Zhe Optician (London) in commenting 
upon the joke lately perpetrated upon a contemporary thus speaks 
about ‘‘ proceedings ’’ :—‘‘ A Put-up Job.—A very funny joke has been 
played upon our contemporary Photography—a paragraph in its report 
of society meetings, to be found in the issue before last, being devoted 
to the advocacy of an addition of ‘ hydroxyl-monohydride ’—HO.H 
—or water—to the developing solution. ‘The fact that such reports 
are read by practically no one, other than the senders and their 
friends, is shown by the absence of any reference to this absurd hoax 
in the following issue of our contemporary. It would seem then that 
not even the expert photographers attached to the staff of that journal 
attempt to wade ‘ among the societies.’ ”’ 


Ethnological Photography.—The Mummy of Pizarro, the con- 
queror of Peru, was lately disentombed, examined, and photographed, 
after having reposed in the tomb since June, 1541. The account of 
the proceeding states that the body was treated with the utmost care. 
To begin with, it was cleaned by applications of a solution of bichlor- 
ide of mercury in alcohol. Then a coat of carbonized glycerine was 
applied. Next, the head was reattached to the trunk with stitches, 
and some of the bones of the left shoulder and elsewhere were fastened 
together with copper wires. The hollow parts of the trunk and the 
skull as well were filled with carbolized cotton. All the skin and 
bones were finally varnished with a preservative varnish. The mummy 
was photographed in different positions, and was at length sealed up 
in a wooden coffin for delivery to the Municipal Commission. 
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Photographic Scissors and Paste. 


Photographic Counterfeit Money.—Among the important 
captures made by the United States Secret Service operations under 
Chief A. L. Drummond during the last year was that of a man named 
Smith and a woman he lived with, who were engaged in counterfeiting 
notes on the Bank of England. ‘They used photography for the pur- 
pose, going over the lines afterward with pen and ink. Nineteen of 
the notes, supposed to be all they made, were seized at the same time, 
together with the glass negative employed and other apparatus. The 
securities imitated were for five pounds each. Another forgery for 
twenty pounds on the same great financial institution was picked up 
recently. Only one specimen was secured, and, inasmuch as it was 
executed entirely in pen and ink, it may, perhaps, have been the work 
of the ingenious artist above referred to. 

Another of the most recent counterfeits appearing within the last 
year was of a $5 note on a bank in Springfield, Ohio. It was pro- 
duced by photography, supplemented by colors applied with a brush. 
One specimen captured had the back printed upside down. ‘The 
general appearance was good, but it would not bear scrutiny. Photo- 
graphic processes, on the whole, have disappointed the criminal imi- 
tators. ‘They have attained such perfection in recent years that the 
Treasury was much afraid that their employment would imperil the 
safety of the currency. But they cannot be made to reproduce steel 
engraving successfully. Best of all protections is the mechanical lathe 
work, which cannot be imitated. ‘The effect of fibre paper has been 
fairly well copied by printing from steel plates irregular curliques 
representing the hairs upon plain white paper. 


Sarah Bernhardt and Her Picture.—It would be quite as 
extraordinary for Sarah Bernhardt, writes Napoleon Sarony in the 
New York /era/d, to be prosaic as it would be for certain persons 
within the knowledge of all of us to be original. Bernhardt has en- 
deared herself to me by calling me ‘‘ Mon petit Sarony !”’ 

My appointment with her was at half-past 1 o’clock P.M. She 
arrived, after her proverbially eccentric fashion, at half-past 3. With 
her came her valet and a number of trunks containing costumes. 
When told that another appointment should be made, as the light 
would become too dim to do good work before we were half through 
with our sittings, she turned to my assistant and asked if what I said 
was true. He said it was. 
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‘* You have no heart she cried out, striking her chest dramati- 
cally. She was imperious, inflexible. She demanded that she have 
her pictures made on that very afternoon. We complied. 

In the character of Cleopatra I desired very much to catch her ex- 
pression as she stamped upon the messenger who brought her unpleasant 
news from Anthony. 


** But I have no messenger,’’ she declared. Some one suggested 


herman. She caught at the feasibility of the idea readily, and a 


moment later the astonished valet was dispatched behind a screen with 
some drapery to array himself as the imperial newsbearer. Bernhardt 
prepared herself in the usual manner to receive him, When he came 
in, the bottom of his trousers were visible below the drapery. 

Any other actress would have said in a matter of fact way, ‘‘ Take 
off your trousers. They are not consistent with the ancient costume.’”’ 

Not so Bernhardt. 

She was never more dramatic when actually upon the stage. 

**Mon Dieu! But take off your trousers!’’ she cried. When the 


proofs were shown her, she was delighted. 


Tele-Photography.—And now comes the statement that one 
M. Houdaille has just constructed an ingenious apparatus for taking 
photographs of distant objects with minuteness,' though each point is 
taken at the same focal distance. In ordinary plates the details are 
always out of perspective, and in architectural subjects this is often 
ludicrously apparent. But the problem which has occupied the atten- 
tion of professional and scientific photographers for years has now 
been solved. M. Boissonas, of Geneva,‘employed an apparatus for 
photographing distant scenery, and succeeded in producing a photo- 
graph of the mass of Mount Blane at a distance of forty miles. M. 
Houdaille has overcome many of the difficulties that cropped up in 
the employment of the older apparatus. He has been able to photo- 
graph, in admirable proportions, a group of statuary, situated at a 
considerable distance. 

The instrument will be of great service to architects, and it will 
enable them to secure representations of monuments in which the per- 
spective will appear more exact, since it removes the exaggerated forms 
an object-glass of short focus produces. For the tourist, also, the 
apparatus will be of considerable value and convenience. It will give 
him a better choice of suitable positions from which to take his view. 
He can take a number of objects at various distances, without requir- 


ing to change his position. A castle in one place, a monument in 
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another, a waterfall in front, and a group of mountains behind, may 
be photographed from a commanding position, by simply turning the 
instrument in the four directions. Difficulties still exist, such as the 
waving in the air on a hot day, the vast number of dust particles sus- 
pended in the atmosphere near towns, and the care required to keep 
the instrument perfectly stable ; but these are being overcome. 
Portrait groups can be more carefully taken, either near or at a dis- 
tance, under the new method than under the old. In warfare the 
exact position of battalions can be photographed at any time, and not 
merely observed by the telescope. M. Houdaille employs a divergent 
glass of very considerable focal length for the solution of the prob- 
lem. When placed at some yards from the plate, this produces an en- 
largement very exact in all its parts, and that without any distortion. 
The apparatus has put into the hands of the professional and amateur 
photographer an important help for the extension of his field. 


Chinese and Photography.—Senator White, of California, who 
has given very close attention to the Chinese question in all its 
phases, expresses the opinion that the Chinese residents of this coun- 
try will accept the opportunity to register under the new law extending 
the Geary act, and says that many of the Chinese have so assured him. 
The Senator says that the only thing which stood in the way of their 
registering under the provisions of the Geary law before the time for 
registration was extended by the’ present’Congress was the opposition 
of the Six Companies, who made the fight against the ccnstitutionality 
of the enactment, and meantime prevented the Chinese from comply- 
ing with the law. Now that the Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided upon the‘constitutional point, and has confirmed the right of 
Congress to legislate in the matter, and in view of the fact that the 
government has shown a disposition to act leniently with the Chinese 
already here, it is supposed that the Six Companies will withdraw their 
opposition to registration, and permit compliance with the law, espec- 
ially as they have been warned that refusal will result in wholesale de- 
portation, which would be ruinous to their interests. 

Furthermore, it is understood that some of the managers of the Six 
Companies have expressed their acquiescence in the law. It is also 
stated that the Chinese Government will urge compliance. 

Senator White says that there has been more talk about the objec- 
tion of the Chinese to having their photographs taken for filing with 
their certificates than was justified, and that it has largely died out 
since the Exclusion bill became a law. He thinks, therefore, that the 
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Chinese never felt so much repugnance to having their pictures taken 
as was represented. 

The belief is general among the California people that the Chinese 
will submit to this exaction, and the present marshal of Southern Cali- 
fornia is so entirely convinced on this point that he has established a 
photograph gallery in Los Angeles for the especial purpose of photo- 
graphing the Chinese when the rush shall begin. The Senator also 
states that there is no especial feeling among the Americans of Cali- 
fornia upon the subject, because they think the act will be enforced, 
and they are willing to submit to the presence of the Chinese now 
here providing it be understood that no more are to be imported. 


Well to Remember.—Success in law requires first, a good deal 
of money; second, a good deal of patience; third, a good cause ; 
fourth, a good lawyer; fifth, a good counsel; sixth, good witnesses ; 
seventh, a good jury; eighth, a good judge, and ninth, good luck. 


That Funny Squib.—‘‘I noticed with keen enjoyment,’’ said J. 
P. Edwards to a reporter, ‘‘a funny squib that some paper had started, 
and which went from one editor to another throughout the land, gain- 
ing with each journey a comical addition that added much to the idea. 
One said ‘ That the Sioux Indians had a newspaper of their own ; de- 
linquent subscribers will be promptly scalped.’ Another added: 
‘No, this is wrong, they will be Siouxed.’ A third said: ‘Scalping 
subscribers would soon leave the editor in the siouxp.’ A fourth said : 
‘The Sioux-ner the better.’ A fifth added: ‘Certainly if Sioux. 
table,’ and a sixth soul worn with the hilarious outrageousness of the 
growth soliloquized: ‘A much-worn and aggrieved American popu- 
lace is now willing to Sioux for peace and relegate these comments as 
a Sioux-venir of the Sioux-preme ability of American editors to joke 
if they please.’ ’’ 


Arthur Freiherr von Hubl, the well-known writer and photog- 
rapher of Vienna, has been promoted by the Emperor to be a Major 
of Artillery in the Austrian Army. 


Improving.—Little Dot—‘‘ I guess I am improvin’ in drawing.”’ 

Mother—‘‘ I hope so.”’ 

Little Dot—‘‘ Yes’m. I drew a fruit cake on my slate, and Dick 
guessed it was an oyster. He knew it was something to eat, anyhow, 
didn’t he ?’’—Good News. 
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Society Notes. 


Photographic Work.—Our esteemed English contemporary 
enters into its third volume. It is a concise record of photugraphic 
progress at home and abroad, and of value to all who are interested in 
the art science of photography and wish to keep abreast with the rapid 
improvements which are continually being made in England and on 
the Continent. 


Minneapolis Camera Club.—At the December meeting of the 
club platinotype printing was demonstrated by H. E. Murdock and 
Charles S. Fellows. This was the second of a series of weekly meet- 
ings to be held during the winter, at which instructions and _ practical 
demonstrations will be given in all branches of photography. 


Boston Camera Club.—The sixth annual club exhibition of 
work of members was opened to the public at the club rooms from 
Wednesday, January 3d to Saturday, January 13th, inclusive. 


California Camera Club.—The regular monthly meeting was 
held in the club rooms, Academy of Sciences Building, Tuesday even- 
ing, January 2d, 1894. 


The Eastman Company gives notice that they have several 
hundred first-class Kodak negatives of World’s Fair views, from which 
they are selling prints and lantern slides. For the convenience of 
their customers a list has been arranged from which either prints 
(4x5) or slides may be ordered. 


The Photographic Society of Japan.—A regular meeting ot 
she above-mentioned Society was held at the rooms of the Geographic 
Society (Chigaku-kiokai) Nishi Konya cho, Tokyo, on the 8th inst., 
at 5 P.M., with Prof. J. Milne in the chair. An ingenious arrange- 
ment for photographing from a captive balloon was shown by Mr. K. 
Ogura, of the Photographic Laboratory ef the General Army and 
Navy Staff. The camera is suspended on gimbals on a frame so ar- 
ranged that the ground glass will remain either in a vertical or hori- 
zontal plane, or in a plane at any intermediate angle as desired. The 
exposure is made by an ingenious electrical arrangement. Some ex- 
cellent results of the balloon camera were shown by Mr. K, Ogura. 
Also a very beautiful collotype, 16x1o inches on paper 26x18 inches, 


from his own negative, by Mr. I. Tanaka, 















In the Twilight Hour. 


In the Twilight Pour. 


ALL men can't be masters. 





IDLENESS always envies industry 


A DANGER foreseen is half avoided. 





HE doeth much that doeth a thing well. 





THOUGHTFULNESS is the care of charity. 


AN evil thought is the mother of an evil 
act. 


HE that grasps at too much holds noth- 
ing fast. 





A LITTLE of everything is nothing in 
the main. 

HONEST men's words are as good as 
their bonds. 





FRIENDSHIP is the most sacred of all 
moral bonds. 


A STEP in the dark may be a step 
toward death. 


THINKING is an exercise some people 
cannot endure. 


No man is the man you thought he was 
in an emergency 

WHEN you try to be good try to be 
good for something. 


PEOPLE who borrow trouble never have 
to go far to find it 


MANY a man is right in his heart who 
is wrong in his head. 


GRUMBLING will not pay one per cent. 
on the investment. 


As long as there is one sin in the heart 
the door cannot be shut against others. 


ONE of the devil's most valued friends is 
the man whose religion has no joy in it. 


SLEEP, driven away, drives nails in your 
coffin. 


DELAYS increase desires, and sometimes 
extinguish them. 


HEAVEN will be parting from hindran- 
ces and union with helps. 


FINDING fault with others is a mean 
way of bragging on yourself. 


You can tell an empty barrel by the 
sound. How about heads ? 


THE man who does wrong suffers, but 
those who love him suffer more. 


A WORD of cheer is often more power- 
ful than a whole sermon of denunciation. 





IF the yoke of Christ is not easy it is 
because you are wearing it with a stiff neck. 





THERE is no place on record wherea 
man who tried to live for both worlds ever 
made a success of it. 


THE man that gets so full of religion 
that he can't hold in will find plenty of 
room for it on the outside. 


Hlow much easier it is to sit in the cool 
shade and resolve to do good than to go 
out in the hot sun and do it. 





THE gates of hell swing on hinges of 
gold.—#ra. Some evangelists are trying 
to storm hell by getting the hinges off. 

A GIFT to the Lord is to be measured 
by self-denial, not by its actual amount; 
or, as one has happily put it, by what re- 
mains, not by what is given. 





PATIENCE strengthens the spirit, sweet- 
ens the temper, stifles the anger, extin- 
guishes envy, subdues pride; she bridles 
the tongue, refrains the hand, and tramples 
upon temptations. 
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Literary and Business Notes. 


INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. By P. C. 
Duchochois. The Scovill & Adams Co., 
New York. Price, 50 cents. 

This work forms No. 46 of the Scovill 
Photographic Series, and gives a descrip- 
tion of the various processes of producing 
indestructible photographic images on 
glass, porcelain, metal, and many other 
substances. The author is a well-known 
authority upon matters photographic, and 
the book is written in a practical manner. 
This work is of especial value to photog- 
raphers who have any knowledge of china 
painting, and is worthy of study by all. 


WuHaT WE Can Do. C. W. Beck. 

Philadelphia, 

A neat pamphlet illustrated with the 
various styles of engraving done by the 
Philadelphia Photo-Engraving Co., 147 
N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. All styles 
of photo-mechanical work are reproduced, 
from the finest chromotypes, intaglio, and 
half-tone to the ordinary direct newspaper 
work. 





‘ARISTOTYPES AND HOW TO MAKE 
THEM.” Walter E. Woodbury. Illus- 
trated. New York. The Scovill & 
Adams Co. 

This book forms No. 48 of the Scovill 
Photographic Series, and is printed and 
bound uniform with the other books form- 
ing this well-known Series. 

The book is a timely one. The writer 
is especially well-fitted to write upon the 
subject of Aristotypes, a topic which 
affects almost every professional photog- 
rapher in this country, where the Aristo- 


type has made the greatest progress. The 
book is full of practical information : first 
how to make the various kinds of paper, 
and secondly, how to use the commercial 
papers which are now so extensively sold. 
In addition there is an appendix giving 
valuab'e information upon subjects Photo- 
graphic. In addition to numerous cuts, 
diagrams and engravings in the text, 
four full-page Aristotypes on as many dif- 
ferent kinds of papers, add additional 
value to the work. 

No photographic portraitist can afford 
to be without it. 
PHOTOGRAPHISCHER ALMANACH AND 

KALENDER FOR DASS JAHR 1894. Ed. 

Leisegang, Dusseldorf, Germany. 


This German annual, in contrast to the 
other annuals, German, English and 
American, is less bulky—in fact, it is what 
in Germany is known as ‘‘ Taschenfor- 
mal,"’ a veritable pocket almanac. It is 
embellished with four illustrations, two 
being portraits of the Lumiére brothers, 
Auguste and Louis, both well known 
throughout the world for their photo- 
graphic researches. A number of practi- 
cal formule form a fitting appendix to 
the work. Price by mail, One Mark. 





THE BRITISH JOURNAL ALMANAC for 
1894 has reached us, and as usual is the 
great standby among all the host of annu- 
als. Over three hundred pages of reading 
matter, with a scope covering the whole 
field of photography, and a complete his- 
tory of practical progress for the past year, 
make the almanac a desideratum for 
every worker. 





